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MEMORIAL ON THE SLAVE-TRADE. 


TO THE RIGHT HON. SIR R. PEEL, FIRST LORD OF THE TREASURY, 
&e., &c., &e. 


Sir,—The Committee of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society having had under their review the papers recently laid be- 
fore Parliament relating to the slave-trade, would venture respect- 
fully to direct your attention to the considerations to which they 
have given rise. ; 

It is evident from these papers, that the slave-trade during 
the years 1843 and 1844 has very considerably increased, notwith- 
standing the augmented force and vigilance of the British cruisers 
employed for its suppression, and the aid which they have received 
from no less than eight steam vessels in their operations. 

Her Majesty’s Commissioners at the Havana, in their report for 
the year 1843, observe that, ‘‘ Under the government of the present 
Captain-General of Cuba, the trade in this place (Havana), almost 
extinguished previously, revives with nearly its former activity.” 
In a subsequent report, dated August 7th, 1844, after having re- 
marked ‘that the slave-trade had exhibited proofs of unabated 
activity,’’ they proceed to say, that ‘‘ great numbers of negroes 
have been recently introduced is beyond all doubt, as we know 
from unquestionable authority the barracoons in this neighbour- 
hood (Havana) are full of them. Notwithstanding this,” they add, 
‘* the Captain-General writes to his Government that no negroes 
have been admitted, and this statement will, no doubt, be repeated in 
answer to your Lordship’s remonstrances, though nothing can be more 
contrary to the truth.” In a later report from her Majesty’s com- 
missary judge, dated Havana, Oct. 25th, 1844, the Committee find 
it stated, that ‘‘ the present non-observance of the treaties with Eng- 
land is flagrant ;” that ‘‘ the Captain-General of Cuba affords the 
slave-trade his protection openly, and with scarce the formality 
of disguise even to the British functionaries ;” and that ‘‘it may be 
feared that the cunning:of self-interest, operated on by the hope of 
such profits as a successful adventure affords, will long continue to 
baffle those efforts, unless also supported by this local Government.” 

At Matanzas, Santiago de Cuba, and other outports, the traffic 
in human beings has been carried on with equal vigour. . 

In proof of the success with which the slave-trade is carried on, 
the committee may adduce, among others, the case of the Pal- 
myra Segunda, so frequently referred to in the Commissioners’ 
despatches. In their monthly report, dated 7th March, 1844, they 
say, ‘ With regard to this vessel making, as she has done, four suc- 
cessful voyages in the course of twelve months, we are led to fear, 
not only that she has the direct support of this Government, but 
also correspondences and resorts on the coast of Africa, beyond the 
reach of her Majesty’s cruisers.” That this is the fact there can 
be no doubt, inasmuch as we find evidence to prove that American, 
and even British vessels are employed as ten ers to the slavers, so 
that they have nothing to do on the coast but ship their cargoes of 
human beings, and sail direct to the ports indicated by their owners. 
In subsequent reports, the latest of which is dated September, 1844, 
the Commissioners notify that the Palmyra Segunda had effected two 
additional landings, one of which was within half a mile of the 
Captain-General’s country-house. The smallest cargo this notori- 
ous and successful slaver brought to the Havana was 600 ; the largest, 
1200 slaves. Here we have the fact of six successful adventures of 
one vessel in a period of eighteen months, during which period not 
a single capture was made off the Island of Cuba of the numerous 
slavers which had gone thither. 

This Palmyra Segunda belongs to the wealthy slave-trading 
company at the Havana, trading under the firm of Don Pedro 


d Co. 
ge ae Committee regret to say that what is true of Cuba is 


ally so of Brazil. 
ae Majesty’s Commissioners at Rio de Janeiro, in their report 
on the slave-trade for the year 1843, observe, “‘ We are assured 
that nearly 40,000 negroes have been landed within these provinces 
in this period. This sudden augmentation during the past year,” 
they add, ‘‘is attributable to the continued encouragement and pro- 
tection afforded by the Brazilian administration to all slaving adven- 
tures ;’”’ and they further state, that ‘‘ the greater number of slave 
shipping which effected the landing of their cargoes have escaped 
our vigilant observation in consequence of the novel system recently 
followed by the slave-dealers, which has proved eminently pro- 
sperous.” The novel system alluded to is the practice of unloading 
the slavers by means of numerous small boats, which are always on 
the look out for them off the coast, and for the safe landing of which 
they are paid about twenty-two shillings per head. ‘‘ Thus,” say 
the Commissioners, ‘‘ we hear of large parties of new negroes being 
marched from place to place within these provinces, but have no 
clue to the name of the vessels which brought them.” 
The lists of the departures and arrivals of vessels suspected of 





being engaged in the slave-trade, during the nine months ending 
September, 1844, furnished by her Majesty’s consuls at Rio de Ja- 
neiro, Bahia, and Pernambuco, prove incontestably the vast extent 
to which it has been carried on during the last year, and the direct 
sanction which has been given to it by the Brazilian Government. 

By consulting a return on the slave-trade, (No. 73, 1845,) the 
Committee learn that, from 1829 to 1843, both inclusive, 1,467 
slavers were reported to her Majesty’s Government as having suc- 
preg landed their cargoes of human beings in the Spanish colo- 
nies and Brazil, consigning, probably, half a million of human beings 
to the degradation and sufferings of slavery. The Committee feel 
satisfied, however, from the general reports of her Majesty’s 
Commissioners and Consular Agents residing in those countries, as 
well as from private sources of information, that not one half of the 
vessels which landed their cargoes were, or could be, known to 
these functionaries ; yet they find that during that period only 407 
vessels, having on board 57,639 slaves, were captured by her Ma- 
Jesty’s cruisers, and adjudicated in the Mixed Commission courts at 
Sierra Leone, Havana, and Rio de Janeiro. The expenditure con- 
nected with this service, first and last, has been estimated at more 
than twenty millions of pounds sterling. So vast an expenditure of 
treasure with so little fruit, the Committee are of opinion, clearly 
shows the hopelessness of suppressing the slave-trade by the means 
hitherto adopted for that purpose. 

From another return, (No. 561, 1841,) the Committee gather 
that from 1829 to 1841, the loss of life connected with the cruising 
system amounted to 840, of which eighteen were killed in action, 
and seventy-eight by various accidents on the coast, though the 
number of vessels employed in the service during those years, was 
scarcely, on the average, one third of that at present engaged. 

In calling your attention, Sir, to these painful facts, the Com- 
mittee think they are fully justified in reiterating their conviction, 
that the coercive means adopted by the Government for the sup- 
pression of the slave-trade have signally failed of accomplishing 
th. object; and, when it is added that they +“ ¢ greatly aggra- 
vated its horrors, without diminishing its extent, it appears obvious 
to them that it is not by such means this monstrous evil can ever 
be put down. 

Happily, Sir, there are means by which this inhuman traffic may 
be a The Committee allude not to the increased detesta- 
tion and horror with which, in civilized states, it is regarded, but, 
to a determination, rapidly gaining strength among the most en- 
lightened and religious men in almost every country, to attack the 
root of the evil, slavery itself, as the most efficient, if not the onl 
means of extinguishing the sale and barter of human beings. And, 
in the promotion of this great object, her Majesty’s Government 
have it in their power to render the cause of humanity and justice 
the most efficient service. First, by the firm and consistent sup- 
port of fiscal regulations in favour of free labour. On the wisdom and 
humanity ofthe course hitherto pursued by her Majesty’s Government 
ca this subject, though the Committee could have wished the principle 
carried out to its legitimate extent, the following extract from a 
communication on the slave-trade made by her Majesty’s Commis- 
sioners at the Havana to Lord Aberdeen, in January, 1844, is a 
striking comment. They say, ‘‘ In consequence of the low price of 
sugar, the planters have for some time been unable to meet their 
engagements, and are therefore unable to make further purchases of 
labourers. The same cause,” they add, ‘‘prevents the further 
putting down of canes, and the making or extension of estates ; it 
was for these purposes that the new negroes were required.” The 
Committee would also add another cause which increased the de- 
mand for slaves ; namely, the great mortality connected with slavery 
in Cuba, which required, and will continue to require, a large 
annual importation of negroes to keep up the strength of existing 
slave gangs, or the estates they have cultivated must be abandoned. 
And the Commissioners specially notice, among the memorials pre- 
sented to the Captain- General against the slave-trade, one from *‘ the 
highly respectable and wealthy trading house of Drake Brothers and 
Co., setting forth that they had no expectation of the price of sugar 
being improved, except by having the English market opened to 
the produce of the island, when, if this could be effected, at the 
rate of even 50 per cent. above the duty on English colonial sugar, 
still they could obtain for their produce double the amount they can 
obtain at present.” It.requires no great sagacity to see, from these 
statements, how vast an impulse would be given to the slave- 
trade were the British markets open to Cuban sugars. The Com- 
mittee cannot, therefore, but rejoice that her Majesty’s Government 
have not found themselves bound by the arguments recently ad- 
dressed to them by the Spanish Government, in support of the claim 
to have the sugars of its slave colonies introduced into the British . 
markets on equal terms with those from the possessions of some 
other countries enjoying that benefit. iiion coum 

Secondly, By giving an enlarged extension to the cultivation of 
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tropical productions in British India. This may be done, the Com- 
mittee are of opinion, by fixing the amount of the land-tax through- 
out all the British possessions in India on equitable terms, and 
thereby rendering it permanent instead of fluctuating; by givin 
certainty to the tenures by which lands are held by the natives. 
Europeans ; and by relieving the labouring population of those 
exactions and imposts which press so heavily on their industry. 
To the free investment of British capital in the cultivation of 
cotton and sugar in British India, conjoined with improved modes 
of cultivation and manufacture, and the unshackled industry of the 
natives, the Committee attach the very highest importance, inas- 
much as this country would not only derive political strength and 
a large extension of commerce from it, but would be enabled to 
strike the heaviest blow against slavery and the slave-trade wher- 
ever they exist. 


Thirdly, By pressing upon Spain and Brazil the bond fide 
execution of the treaties which exist, in so far as the right to per- 
sonal liberty is concerned of the immense multitude of slaves, or 
the survivors of them and their descendants, who have been illicitly 
introduced into the colonies or territories of those countries respec- 
tively, contrary to their stipulations, and the laws which have been 
passed by them for giving those stipulations due effect. The 
Committee need scarcely remind you, Sir, that, in 1840, her 
Majesty’s late Secretary for Foreign Affairs forwarded to the 
British minister at Madrid a draft of a convention designed to secure 
that object, and that her Majesty’s present Government, though it 
suspended negotiations in relation to this convention, did not 
abandon its right to claim the liberty of the unhappy class of persons 
to whom reference has been made. They oad therefore hope 
that, without delay, her Majesty’s Government may be induced to 
prosecute this great object, as the most effective practical measure 
in their power for checking the slave-trade ; for it must be clear to 
the meanest apprehension, that, if this step were taken, and the 
liberation of any number of slaves resulted _ ea it, of which there 
could be no doubt, all hope of future gains to the slave dealer 
would be counterbalanced by the certain and absolute loss that 
would be sustained by so important an act. 


In conclusion and addition, the Committee would, Sir, respect- 
fully call your attention to the accompanying resolutions* which 
embody the deliberate opinions of the Committee on the question 
they have now ventured to submit to you. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your Lordship’s obedient humble servant, 


(Signed) Joun Scosre, Sec. 
REPLY, 2 


Whitehall, July 18th, 1845. 

Sir,—I am desired by Sir Robert Peel to acknowledge the 
receipt of your letter of the 12th instant, transmitting by the direc- 
tion of the Committee of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society, a copy of resolutions adopted at a meeting of the Com- 
mittee, held on the 21st February last, on the subject of the state 
of the slave-trade, and a memorandum on the importance of draw- 
ing supplies of cotton and sugar from British India for the use of 
the home market. 

Sir Robert Peel desires me to add that he will not fail to bring 
this communication under the notice of her Majesty’s confidential 
servants. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


(Signed) G, ARBUTHNOT. 
John Scoble, Esq. 





ANTI-SLAVERY MOVEMENT AMONG THE FRIENDS 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Ws insert with much pleasure the following documents, which have 
been forwarded to us by Mr. Sturge, with the following note. 


To the Editor of the Anti-Slavery Reporter. 


As one of those who have deeply regretted that the members of my own 
religious society in America did not take a more active part in the aboli- 
tion of slavery, I have much pleasure in forwarding the inclosed com- 
munications, received from an highly respectable ‘‘ Friend’’ in Pennsyl- 
vania, and should be obliged by their insertion in the Anti-Slavery Re- 
porter. vy Respectfully, 

Birmingham, 7th mo. 18th, 1845. JosEPH STuRGE. 


The first of the two documents thus transmitted to us is an 
invitation from some members of the Society of Friends to their 
fellow-members to attend a meeting in relation to an anti-slavery 
organization at Philadelphia, on the 20th of June. It is as follows: 


TO OUR FELLOW-MEMBERS OF THE RELIGIOUS SOCIETY 
OF FRIENDS. 


There is probably no proposition in political economy more indis- 
putable, than that the demand for an article which human industry 
or ingenuity can produce will infallibly bring it into the market. 
Many of the improvements in science may be traced to the demand 
created by the wants and refinements of the age. 

The mechanical arts advance or recede according as the demand 





+ The resolutions of the 21st of February, already published. 





for their products improves or declines. Numerous instances might. 
be given of manufactures having flourished in one age and disap- 
peas in the next, for no other reason than because there was no: 
onger a demand for their products. 


Numerous tracts were issued, proving and exposing the evils 
of intemperance; yet the manufacture and sale of ardent spirits 
could not be prevented, so long as a large demand remained. But, 
where the progress of temperance has excluded the demand, the 
manufacture and sale have ceased of course. 


The iniquity of the African slave-trade is now generally acknow- 
ledged, and few can be found who will undertake the defence of 
slavery upon rational or Christian principles; yet the former is 
prosecuted in defiance of laws, human and divine, and the latter is 
maintained in half the States of the Union, and in many of them 
with a tenacity which manifests the hold it has taken of the passions . 
and prejudices of the people. Now this arises from the interests, 
real or imaginary, which are involved in the system. 


Men are seized on the African shore and transported to the- 
western world, because they can be sold here, and held in hereditary 
slavery; and they are brought here because a profit is on eae to 
be deducible from their labour. Slavery confers a mercantile value 
on the victims of the trade, and the demand for the products of 
slave-labour sustains this mercantile value in the persons of the 


slaves and their posterity. 


Human beings are converted into chattels, and retained in that 
unnatural condition, simply because the products of their extorted 
labour find, or are supposed to find, a remunerating value in the 
market. 


Thus slavery and the slave-trade, like arts and manufactures, are 
necessarily supported by the demand for their products. If we 
could close the markets of the world against the productions of slave 
labour, we should annihilate the value of the property which is sup- 
posed to be vested in the persons of men, and leave the moral and 
religious objections to slavery at liberty to exercise their force with- 
out the counteracting influence of interest. 


If those who are conscientiously opposed to the holding of slaves 
would agree to apply the same practical rule to this evil as to others. 
—to manifest their disapprobation of slavery by withholding their 
aid from its support—there can be no reasonable doubt that a 
sensible impression might be made, without strife or commotion, on 
this great opprobrium of the western world. Many of the articles 
now generally produced by the labour of slaves are among the 
common conveniences of life; but the total abandonment of the 
use of these articles is not necessary, for they may be produced by 
the labour of free men. The productions of tropical climates 
are among the provisions supplied by the all-bountiful hand for 
the convenience and comfort of man, and as such they ought to be 
received with thankfulness. But the Most High never made a 
slave to cultivate them. He created free men, and man has made 
slaves. Whatever his hand has supplied for our use may be, and 
ought to be, cultivated and manufactured by the hands of free men. 
Whatever slaves can perform may be accomplished by hands which 
the Creator made free. 


It is well known that neither slaves nor their masters prosecute 
their business with the energy and skill which — where the 
operatives are free. Hence it is generally found that the products 
of slave labour are more costly than those of free. 


If in any case the former come into the market on lower terms 
than the latter, the difference is only a part of what is deducted 
from the lives and comforts of the operatives ; for a large part of 
the profits of slave labour is employed in supporting the idleness. 
and negligence of the masters. 


The expense of keeping the slaves in subjection, of preventing 
elopements, and of recovering fugitives, must also be charged on 
the system. 

Consequently, an effort to supply the market, through the instru- 
mentality of free labour, with those articles which are now mostly 
extracted from the drudgery of slaves, is an attempt to substitute, 
for a wasteful and demoralizing species of cultivation an improved 
method, to which neither moral nor economical objections can be 
made. So far, indeed, is such a course from being a compulsive 
one, that its primary object is to substitute encouragement for com- 
pulsion ; to steer clear of connection with a system of force, and to 
promote voluntary exertions among managers and labourers. It 
would be a lame objection to the labours of the friends of temper- » 
ance, that they are compelling the distillers and retailers of liquors 
to abandon their employments. Yet the argument would be as just 
as in the case before us. If the markets of the world were instantly 
closed against the products of slave labour, they might be opened 
immediately by emancipating the slaves. In order to procure an 
union of efforts among Friends, it is now proposed to form an 
association within the limits of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, for the- 
special ‘soe ae of promoting and encouraging the production by 
free labour of the articles which are generally procured from: 
servile hands. With this view, a meeting of a number of Friends 
was convened in Philadelphia, on the 23rd of 4th month, 1845, and 
a committee was appointed to prepare a constitution. The sub-. 
scribers, on behalf and by direction of that meeting, now respectfully 
invite such of their fellow-members of our religious Society as ap- 
prove of the measure, and are willing to take part in the labour, to 
meet at Clarkson Hall, north side of Cherry, above Sixth-street, 
in the city of Philadelphia, on the 6th day, the 20th of 6th month, 
1845, at three o’clock, r.m., when the constitution prepared by the 
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Committee will be submitted for consideration, revision, and adop- 
tion. 
~ Women Friends are also invited to attend.. 
Enocu Lewis, Tuomas Wistar, Jun., 
Samuget HIttes, Asa. L. Pennock, 
Wituiam Kirxwoop, Dimtwyrn Smita, 
Grores W. Taytor, Epwarp Garrett, 
Wa. J. Arxinson, Samoet Ruoaps. 


The next document is a letter from a private individual, giving a 
gratifying account of what took place at the meeting thus convened. 


Pennsylvania, 6th month, (June) 23rd, 1845. 


My dear friend Joseph Sturge,—The invitation contained in 
the annexed circular, was answered by the attendance at 
Clarkson Hall, on the 20th instant, of about thirty Friends, who 
organised themselves into an association under the title of the ‘‘ Free 
Produce Association of Friends of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting,” 
adopting a constitution, in the preamble of which is the following 
declaration—‘‘ We believe that slaveholding is diametrically 5g 
to the whole spirit and tenor of the Christian religion, and that, 
while it sustains the traffic in slaves, it is mainly supported by the traffic 
in, and consumption of, the productions of slave labour.’”” And one 
of the articles is (Article VII.), ‘‘ The Association shall aim to pro- 
cure correct information of the condition of the countries with which 
we have commercial intercourse in respect to free and slave labour, 
and the means of discriminating between their productions where 
they exist together, and shall endeavour to ascertain and disseminate 
the facts which show the injustice and the destructiveness of human 
life which belong to slave labour—the impolicy of it, and the duty 
of disconnecting ourselves from its support. It shall adopt means 
for obtaining a supply of such articles the production of free labour 
as are not readily to be procured through the ordinary channels of 
commerce and manufactures.” At this meeting a committee was 
appointed to collect such useful information as they may be able to 
auin, to be submitted to a future meeting, of which Committee I 
am one. 

It seems to me that there must be, in the Parliamentary papers 
which contain the reports of the British Consuls in the different 
slaveholding countries on the subject of slavery and slave labour, a 
fund of information which cannot fail to be highly interesting and 
useful to us, in carrying out the purposes of our Association. Thou 
mayest think we enter upon this important work with a small num- 
ber of labourers, but we are not discouraged by that fact, or the 
circumstances which evidently occasioned it. The opposing in- 
fluences will be temporary and reactive. Undismayed by them, we 
were greatly cheered by the information that the recent Yearly 
Meeting of New York, with entire renee so far as appeared 
from an abundant expression, recommended the subject of freely 
using and trading in articles produced by the labour of slaves to the 
careful examination of its-members, in an excellent essay prepared 
by the Meeting for Sufferings, and that a meeting of from four to 
five hundred Friends was held, upon notice given at the close of a 
sitting of the Yearly Meeting, in the Yearly Meeting house, at 
which an association was organized, on a plan, and for purposes 
similar to ours. We were encouraged also by some letters read, 
founded upon careful inquiries, which showed that in several of the 
slave States there existed an amount of free labour, the avails, of 
which, if collected at a small cost, and which could be collected, 
would furnish an ample supply of cotton for one or more extensive 
manufacturing establishments. One of these letters from a friend in 
New York, proposed the establishment of a joint stock company 
for manufacturing free cotton goods, towards which he offered a 
large “subscription. The effect such an establishment would have, 
in giving an impulse to free labour in the slave States, is obvious. 
‘Whether that proposal can be now accomplished may be doubted, 
though it should 4 energetically attempted. It seems to me that, 
on your side the water, there might be a successful and most useful 
operation .of this kind, and that Friends would do well to look to 
it. In attempting to carry out the objects of this Association, we 
know too well the power of commercial interest and connection to 
look for much aid from our cities. Men intimately associated with 
an evil are the last to discern its character. This is as true of per- 
sons trading in the spoils of slavery, as in the unjust results of any 
other wrongdoing. To our honest-hearted country Friends we 
look for the first fruits of an effort to break our connection with 


‘slavery—to cease, in effect, to be the slaveholders, but we cannot 


expect from them much pecuniary aid in an enterprize such as is 
above proposed. : 

I remain, thy affectionate — 
We shall want correspondents in Great Britain. Canst thou 


name persons who will give us their hearty aid ? 





THE SLAVE TRADE. 
(From the Parliamentary papers.) 
HAVANA, 


Tue number of vessels despatched from Havana in 1842, sus- 
pected of being engaged in the slave-trade, was three; one Spanish, 
one Portuguese, and one American: the number of vessels which 
arrived during the year 1843, and of which the Commissioners ob- 
tained information, was nineteen; of these thirteen landed 5650 
slaves. There sailed during the year 1842, suspected of being 











engaged in the slave-trade, twenty-three vessels, fourteen of which 
were Spanish, and nine American, 

“* Of the nineteen arrivals of vessels in our list, it may be observed 
that eleven have occurred during the last six months, when expec- 
tations were entertained of a change of policy with regard to the 
connivance as to the trade, or from the laxity arising from the 
unsettled state of public affairs in Spain. Yet nevertheless, on the 
whole, we do not suppose more than about 8000 negroes have been 
introduced during the year, which would give a number far inferior 
to the estimate of former years, even if we suppose a third more 
should be added to those reported in our notices,”’ 

In reference to the American vessels, the Commissioners say that 
they are used as tenders for “‘carrying out equipments, and other 
articles for the African market.” 

From January to October 1844, the Commissioners report that 
ten vessels had sailed suspected of being engaged in the slave-trade, 
and that thirteen had arrived and safely landed 6730 slaves. They 
state, however, the great difficulty they find in obtaining informa- 
tion respecting the movements of the slavers, and intimate that it 
will be almost impossible in future to gain any intelligence respecting 
them, ‘‘as every day affords fresh proof of support given to the 
slave dealers by the present Captain-General, and other authorities 
of the island.”’ It is now a common thing to see Bozal negroes con- 
ducted ‘‘ along the high road,” and ‘‘in open day, through the 
streets,” as well as ‘in boats in the harbour,’’ in utter defiance of 
the laws. Few vessels are now cleared out for the coast of Africa ; 
the slave-dealers disguise their destination by sending them osten- 
sibly to Barcelona, Rio de Janeiro, &c. In one of their reports (Aug. 
1844) the Commissioners observe, ‘‘ During the month, we regret to 
have to state, that we hear of many vessels having arrived from the 
coast of Africa, though we cannot learn all the particulars we could 
wish, from the degree of constraint under which this community is 
now held.” ‘To show the character of the Captain-General, O' Don- 
nell, and how little is to be expected from him, we give the follow- 
ing quotation from the reports of one of the Commissioners. In 
September, 1844, Mr. Kennedy writes :— 

** Within the last few days I am informed, from a quarter on 
which I can rely, that the Captain-General declared, at one of his 
evening tertulizas, that he considered the animadversions passed on 
him by the British Ministry as a great honour, inasmuch as it was 
a proof that he had consulted the honour and interests of Spain, 
rather than yielded to the selfish policy of England. He added, it is 
also said, that he would only pursue what course he thought proper, 
and, if the Spanish Government would not sanction it, they might 
relieve him ; and that he had written saying, that, if Spain wished to 
preserve the island, the trade in negroes must be continued, because, 
if it were not, the negro race would in ten years become so dimin- 
ished that nothing could prevent the whites from asserting their 
independence. This opinion used also to be maintained by General 
Tacon; and both, I believe, learned it from Don Joaquin Gomez, 
who has so long and so successfully carried on the trade that he de- 
fends it unscrupulously as patriotism, or even a higher virtue.’ 

It may be suspected that the Captain-General is also influenced 
by another motive, for we learn, not only that he was ‘‘in direct 
communication with the slave-dealers,” but that he expected to 
receive not less than 10,000/. at the least’ on ‘‘ 6000 negroes,” the 
arrival of which was expected. 

Among the most successful vessels employed in the slave-trade 
we particularly notice the Palmyra Segunda, belonging to a wealthy 
association of slave-traders at the Havana, known under the firm 
of Don Pedro Blanco and Co. ‘‘ With regard to this vessel,” say 
the Commissioners, ‘‘ making, as she has done, four successful 
voyages in the course of twelve months, we are led to fear not only 
that she has the direct support of this Government, but also 
correspondences and resorts on the coast of Africa beyond the 
reach of her Majesty’s cruisers. This vessel usually lands 
from 800 to 1100 negroes each trip. Subsequently to this report 
(July, 1844), they observe ‘‘ that the slave vessel Palmyra 
Segunda, which has made so many successful voyages from Africa 
with large cargoes of slaves, has returned with another, and landed 
them on this coast, in number about 1200. Again they say, (Sept., 
1844), ‘the Palmyra Segunda arrived on the 14th August, and 
landed a cargo of upwards of 600 negroes at Charera, a creek only 
one league he this city” (Havana). No slaver was condemned 
in the Mixed Commission Court of Havana during the past year. 

RIO DE JANEIRO. 


From the analysis of the traffic in slaves forwarded by her Majesty’s 
Commissioners at Rio de Janeiro to Lord Aberdeen, we learn that, 
during the year 1843, forty-seven vessels sailed from that port for 
the coast of Africa; and that the arrivals were fifteen, showing the 
total number of slave adventures between Rio de Janeiro and Africa 
to have been sixty-two vessels. By a return, however, which ac- 
companies the analysis, we learn that it had come to the knowledge 
of the Commissioners that thirty-seven slavers had successfully 
landed their cargoes within the province of Rio during the year 
1845, having on board 14,891 slaves, twelve cargoes of which were 
from Angola, six from Cabinda, one from Congo, seven from Ben- 
guela, three from Ajuda, three from Mina, one from Ambiz, one 
from Gabao, and three from Quillimane. But they add, ‘‘ The 
total number of slaves as shown by the present return is not one- 
half of the actual number successfully imported. We are assured 
that nearly 40,000 have been landed in these provinces within the 
period.’”’ They attribute this state of things ‘‘ to the continued 
encouragement and protection afforded by the Brazilian administra- 
tion to all slaving adventures.” 
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The number of vessels which cleared out from Rio to the coast of 
Africa, from 1st January to the 30th September, 1844, was 241; 
arrivals, 11. From Bahia during the same period, cleared out, 41 
vessels; arrivals, 25. From Pernambuco, from Ist January to 31st 
March, 1844, cleared out, 4; arrivals, 5. Ye 

The British Consul at Bahia says, ‘‘ Your Lordship will _ 
ceive that nearly 3000 slaves have been landed in this vicinity dur- 
ing the last three months, (September, 1844), besides others of 
whom accounts may not have reached the consulate.” The Consul 
at Pernambuco writes—‘‘ As respects the traffic in slaves, your 
Lordship will perceive that seven vessels have sailed for the coast 
of Africa from this port, six have arrived thence, and 1115 slaves 
landed in the province during the past year” (! 843). In reference to 
one of the slavers, the Garrapes, the Consul states that she ‘‘ was 
run on shore at Porto dos Gallinas, and ultimately destroyed ; she 
is reported to have left the coast with 350 slaves, of which 160 died 
during the passage, from the leaky state of the vessel and other 
causes ; 60 (all children) were drowned, or killed, by a heavy lurch 
of the vessel when she grounded; the remainder, 130 in number, 
were landed in a weakly state, and hurried into this city, under 
very suspicious circumstances.” In reference to another slaver, he 
observes, ‘‘ Intelligence reached this yesterday of the total loss of a 
Brazilian patacho, with about 300 slaves on board, at a spot called 
Toboado. It is supposed the vessel struck on the reef in the course 
of the night, and that every soul on board perished.” 

Such is the general view presented by the slave-trade papers of the 
present year of the extent of the slave-trade. _Appalling, however, 
as it is, it by no means conveys an adequate idea of the enormous 
evil. The demand for’ slaves is still excessive, and the traffic is most 
lucrative. One successful voyage will cover the loss of three failures. 
Yet we firmly believe it will torminate—thet slavery itself will be 
abolished—and that the children of Africa will yet, in the ordering 
of divine Providence, be permitted to enjoy freedom in common with 
the rest of the human race, and receive a large compensation for 
the cruel wrongs and injustice which have for so many centuries 
been inflicted upon them. 
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Treasurer, (G. W. Alexander, Esq.) at the Society’s Office, 27, New 
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All Communications for the Editor of the Anti-Slavery Reporter must 
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Ir is now some days since the public papers announced the 
unanimous and eager consent of the Texan congress to the proposals 
of the United States. The resolutions which have been passed 
render it highly probable that annexation will be completed, and 
that thus a scheme which has been cherished and pursued for many 
years by American politicians will be crowned with success. But 
success is at once the blessing of God upon a good cause, and his 


curse upon a bad one; and it may with confidence be expected that’ 


the Supreme Ruler will, in his providence, vindicate those eternal 
laws of rectitude which have, in this instance, been so shamefully 
violated. Fraud and robbery are here in their most atrocious forms, 
and their ultimate mischiefs must be much greater than their imme- 
diate gains. As connected with slavery, the question of annexation 
has always been to us of the deepest interest. Its tendencies to evil 
in this respect are obvious ; but we are not without hope that it may 
be found to give origin to some counteracting elements of great 
power. Who can tell but it may give an impulse to the cause of 
abolition in the Union, by the force of which the entire enormity 
shall be speedily swept away ? 





THE most important intelligence brought by the last West India 
mail was the final adoption of the Immigration Loan ordinance of 
British Guiana, at a special session of the Combined Court, in the 
technical form required by Lord Stanley, although not, as Lord 
Stanley said he would require, throwing the expense on exportable 
eo. The editor of the Guiana Gazette is quite overwhelmed 

y the magnitude of this event. ‘‘ The passing of the Loan Act,” 
says he, ‘‘ in the expectation of which we have so long been kept in 
suspense, is to us like the elevation of the curtain, that places it 
beyond doubt that the drama has really commenced, which may so 
soon, as scene shall follow scene, or one strange incident grow out of 
another, enthral the senses of the spectators; or, like a cable cut 
loose from the strand, that sends an Argo to far-off climes in quest 
of some golden fleece.” And he confesses his ‘curiosity and 
wonder,” to know what these ‘‘ coming novelties’ may be. With- 
out any pretensions to prophecy, it is easy to tell him this. Coolie 
immigration, only have enough of it, wil make Guiana a second 
Mauritius : and worse cannot be said for the condition of any colony. 
Our contemporary, however, has yet some secret misgivings, 
‘‘ There is reason to suspect,’’ he says, ‘‘ that the chief difficulties in. 
the matter of this Immigration Loan will have yet to be encountered,” 


Z 





We suspect so too. The rum-shops which abound upon the estates 
are affirmed to come into pernicious contact with the newly imported 
Africans, The Berbice Gazette says:—‘‘ The first earnings of 
the newly introduced African are spent in rum—he is the great 
and constant customer of the grog-seller—and we have authority 
for saying that everywhere, where there are Africans, and a 
facility for purchasing rum on the same estate, there are daily in- 
stances of the most beastly intoxication. Two cases of death 
from this cause have occurred recently in this county, and more 
must follow.” 

The Jamaica papers supply a characteristic instance of the spirit 
of the olden time. At a meeting of the Trelawney Agricultural 
Society, the Committee of which had recommended that the head- 
men of estates should be invited to become members of it, a Mr. 
Lemonius is stated to have bitterly denounced such a ‘‘ system of 
equality.” ‘* A pretty thing, indeed, it would be,” said this old. 
slave-taster, ‘‘to see a parcel of common labourers seated at a 
table with respectable gentlemen!”’ It is but fair to add, however, 
that this burst met, according to the account, with universal dis-. 
approbation. ; 

Since writing the above, we have received the West India papers 
delivered yesterday. They contain nothing calling for remark. 
The crop of sugar is stated to be very large, that of coffee small ; 
and the Coolies to work well in all weathers. This is ominous of 
evil. If the Coolies have been put to work in all weathers, there 
will soon be among them a fearful mortality. 





Our files from the United States acquaint us with the liberation 
of Captain Jonathan Walker from his imprisonment at Pensacola, 
after paying for fine and costs about seven hundred dollars. They 
inform us, also, of an important Anti-Slavery Convention held at 
Cincinnati on the 12th of June, under the presidency of our old 
friend, Mr. Birney. The Convention has published an able address, 
which is, however, too long for our columns, advocating the prin- 
ciples and advancement of the Liberty party. Ecclesiastical agitation 
on the subject of slavery continues ; and we remark particularly that 
a leading portion of the Congregational body in New England have 
adopted a resolution decidedly in advance of their position hitherto. 





From the Jamaica Despatch we learn that the Mr. Edward 
Thompson who took so distinguished a part at the late meeting at 
Willis’s Rooms, is no less a personage than the Honourable Edward 
Thompson, Custos Rotulorum of the parish of Clarendon. We are 
furnished by the same paper with the following information con- 
cerning the ulterior movements of this honourable gentleman, 


‘* We learn that Mr. Thompson is so satisfied of the success likely to 
accrue from the employment of Coolies on estates here, that he leaves the 
island this morning in the packet for England, and that it is his intention, 
if he can obtain the co-operation of one or two Jamaica proprietors, to 
visit Calcutta, vid the Isthmus of Suez, with the view of procuring a 
thousand or two of Coolies to come here on the private account of those 
who engage them, unconnected with the Government scheme.’’ 


Mr. Thompson left Jamaica when the Coolies had been upon his 
estates just seven days ! 





From the further notice which has been taken by the Duc de 
Broglie and the Journal des Debats of the allegations made by the 
British Commissioners and Lord Palmerston, respecting the treaty 
between the French Government and the Imaum of Muscat, we are 
led to the following view of what has taken place. The treaty which 
we published in our last number was ratified by the Governor of the 
Isle of Bourbon, and in consequence of this was acted upon for a 
time, thus justifying the representation of the British Commission- 
ers at the it of Good Hope. This treaty, however, was rejected 
by the French Government, and is consequently in force no longer. 
A second, or commercial treaty, was then entered into with the 
Imaum, into which the governor of Bourbon wished to introduce a 
clause for the hiring of labourers, which clause also the French 
Government rejected, lest it should serve as a pretext for slave- 
trading. These things being so, due credit must be given to the 
French Government in this transaction. 





We find with regret the following passage in M. Thiers’ ‘* History 
of the Consulate and Empire of France,” vol. iv., p. 98, Colburn’s 
authorized edition :— 


‘“‘Far be it from us to treat such asight with contempt! For these 
chiefs ”’ (Toussaint L’Ouverture, Dessalines, and Christophe) ‘‘ assuming 
the authority to force their fellows to work, even for their exclusive 
advantage, those blacks submitting to it without any great profit to 
themselves, compensated solely by the idea that they were free, excite in 
us more esteem than the spectacle of idleness, profligacy, and moral 
debasement, exhibited by the negroes left to themselves in the recently 
enfranchised colonies of England, where premature emancipation has 
proved a total failure.’’ 


We can have no objection to M. Thiers directing his admiration 
as ardently as he pleases to the conduct of the men (although his 
statement of their conduct is inaccurate) who achieved the liberties 
of Saint Domingo ; but we are sorry that so eminent a writer and 
statesman should have contented himself with so superficial and un- 
Just a treatment of the great fact of British emancipation. Abundant 
nie have been supplied, and the fact has been acknowledged by 

rench statesmen themselves, that, whatever the issue of that im- 
portant change may have been economically, physically and morally 
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it has been of the most beneficial kind. If M. Thiers had spoken 
of diminished produce we could at all events have understood him ; 
but, when he speaks of “ idleness, profligacy, and moral debase- 
ment” as fruits of emancipation, he proves nothing but ‘a total 
failure ” of the care with which a historian ought to consult 
evidence, or the impartiality with which he ought to reflect on it. 


We have reported at great length the trial of Majaval and his com- 
panions for the murder of Mr. Palmer. The sentence on the seven 
convicted men is respited, that the opinion of the fifteen judges may 
be taken on the points of law raised by Mr. Serjeant Manning. 





TRIAL OF THE PIRATES FOR THE MURDER OF 
MR. PALMER. 


WESTERN CIRCUIT.—Ezeler, July 24. 


Tuts being the day fixed for the trial of the pirates, long before the hour 
for commencing business the doors of the castle were besieged with parties 
anxious and eager to gain admission. 

Precisely at nine o’clock the learned Judge took his seat on the bench, 
when the prisoners were placed in the dock. 

They were, Francisco Feriera Santo Serva, Janus Majaval, Manuel 
Jose Alves, Florenso Ribeiro, Juan Francisco, Jose Moria Mortinos, 
Antonio Joaquim, Sebastian de Santos, Monvil Antonio, and Jose 
Antonio. 

They were arraigned on an indictment which charged Janus Majaval 
with the murder of Thomas Palmer, on the high seas, on the 3rd March, 
by stabbing, and the others with being present, aiding and abetting. 
There was a second count, charging the murder to have been committed 
by drowning. 

Mr. Godson (who attended specially as council for the Admiralty), 
Mr. Cockburn, Mr. Hayward, and Mr. Polden, conducted the prosecu- 
tion. Mr. Collier appeared for Majaval, Alvez, Serva, and Santos; and 
Mr. Serjeant Manning for all the others. 

Upon the prisoners being called to plead, Mr. Serjeant Manning de- 
murred to the indictment ; but his objection was overruled. 

Mr. Serjeant Manning then prayed that they might be tried by a jury 
de medietate, which was granted, and six foreigners, who were in at- 
tendance for this purpose, were called to the box, with six Englishmen. 

An interpreter was then sworn, and the prisoners were called upon to 
plead. They all pleaded, through the interpreter, Not Guilty. The jury 
being sworn, 

Mr. Godson opened the case on the part of the prosecution. He com- 
menced by pointing out the grave importance of this trial, reminded the 
jury that the prisoners were foreigners, and expressed a conviction that, so 
far from this circumstance operating to their prejudice, it would induce the 
more earnest attention to the evidence, and make them watch every part 
of it for the purpose of seizing on, and giving full effect te, any point 
which made in the prisoners’ favour. He then went over the leading 
facts of the evidence. Having gone over these facts, he referred to 
‘* Forster’s Criminal Daw,’” page 255, where it is laid down that-if the 
killing is proved, it is for the prisoner to show such circumstances of 
accident or justification as will remove the presumption which the law 
raises upon such evidence, that the party so killing has been guilty of 
murder. He knew not, but perhaps it would be contended, that this kill- 
ing was in the defence of the prisoners’ own ship, and that these men were 
not in legal custody. His learned friend, in strictness, was bound to 
prove all this, if he relied on such topics, the prosecutor having nothing 
to do but to prove the killing. But he should anticipate any objection 
of this sort, and show, on the part of the prosecution, that there was a 
treaty between the Brazilian Government and this country which rendered 
the seizure of the prisoners’ vessel perfectly justifiable. This treaty had 
been recognised, and legislated on by the 7th and 8th George IV., c. 74, 
and its effect was to render the acts of the prisoners piracy. He had also 
the original treaty signed by Don Pedro. This treaty made parties en- 
gaged in the slave-trade guilty of an act of piracy, if such slave-trade was 
carried on three years from the ratification, and there was a recital in the 
7th and 8th George IV., c. 74, before referred to, that such ratification 
had taken place before the passing of that act. The prisoners, as he should 
prove, being Brazilians, were bound by this treaty, and, as they were 
engaged in the slave-trade at the time they were taken, their capture was 
legal—they were in proper custody, and, being so, the killing the parties 
who were placed to guard them was clearly an act of murder. 

Lieutenant Stupart was then called. He stated as follows :—I was on 
board of the Wasp in February ofthis year. We were near Lagos, on the 
coast of Africa, engaged in preventing the slave-trade. On February 
27th, we saw a strange sail, and went in pursuit of her. Not being able 
to come up with her in the brig, by Captain Usher’s orders I went into 
a boat and gave chase. I had both the gig and cutter with me, one being 
in charge of Mr. Hockin, and the other of Mr. Palmer, the deceased, who 
was a midshipman on board the Wasp. We came up with the vessel 
about eight o’clock at night, and took possession of her. She proved to 
be a schooner sailing under Brazilian colours, and evidently fitted out for 
the transport of slaves. This was manifest, as she had a slave deck, and 
also from the quantity of water and provisions which she had on board, 
the latter being the provisions given to slaves. She had a crew of twenty- 
eight men, and Captain Don Antonio di Cirqueira. There were no slaves 
on board, but the place where she was taken is where vessels come and 
cruise till they can take their slaves on board. It was in latitude 6 deg. 
north of the equator. The name of this vessel wasthe Felicidade. About 
two hours after her capture I sent a report to Captain Usher, and received 
orders to take out the men in her and send them on board the Wasp. 
This was done, but afterwards some of the men were sent back. I went 
on board in the evening, and gave up command to Mr. Roberts, our mas- 
ter. Eventually, Cirqueira and Majaval were left on board the schooner. 
Towards the evening 1 went on board again, and took Mr. Palmer with 
me, and sixteen men in the jolly boats. Roberts returned to the Wasp. 
We had five cutlasses and two pistols on board with us. Shortly after, I 
received orders from the captain of the Wasp to chase in a particular 








course. I could see no vessel, as we were too low to do so. I obeyed 
those orders, and gave chase, but did not come up with any vessel that 
night. In the morning I tacked and stood towards Lagos. On the 
Ist of March I saw a brigantine, when I hoisted colours and went along 
side of her. She hailed to know what we were, and I replied English. 
On hearing this she made sail and got away. Next night I saw her again, 
and gave chase. We came up to her, and I then sent a boat to her. I 
did not go in the boat, but sent Mr. Palmer with her. She proved a 
Brazilian brigantine, called the Echo, with 434 slaves in her. I had seen 
her before several times, and carrying Brazilian colours. Mr. Palmer 
boarded her carrying British colours flying. He was in his uniform as a 
British officer. 1 had frequently boarded her before, and they knew me. 
Sebastian de Santos then acted as her commander, and he knew me very 
well. I was in my uniform on those occasions. He had a crew of twenty- 
eight men. 1 was obliged to divide my men in order to secure this vessel. 
I put Mr. Palmer in charge of the Echo, and returned to the Felicidade. 
I left with him all the arms except a cutlass, which had been lost overboard 
in boarding. About nine o’clock in the morning I returned to the Echo, 
and sent Mr. Palmer on board the Felicidade, and intended to return 
there myself when I had got a few things done on board the Echo, which 
it was necessary should be done. I left nine of our men with Mr. Palmer. 
The slaves were greatly in want of food, and I had them fed. Whilst 
this was going on, I perceived the Felicidade coming down upon us, with 
Brazilian colours flying. She hailed, but not understanding Portuguese, 
I did not understand what was said. I saw Serva and Francisco on 
board. I did not heave to, and she came up and fired a gun into us, and 
nineteen shots were lodged just above the boom. No one was hurt. She 
kept on, and when she came athwart our bow she fired again. She kept 
on our bow a short time, then tacked and bore away. There were eight 
of the crew of the Echo in my vessel at that time. They had been in the 
boat at the stern, towing, but I ordered them in and sent them below. I 
could see that the Felicidade was retaken, as she came down on us, as 
there was none of our men to be seen inher. I followed her as long as I 
could, but as she sailed much better than the Echo on a wind, she got 
away from us. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Serjeant Manning.—I hoisted no colours when 
I took the Felicidade. 1 found no colours on board the Feho. It was 
about eight at night, and dark when I took her. I had colours then, 
and a person could see them if they went close. é 

Cross-examined by Mr. Collier.—I kept the colours flying in the jolly 
boat, which was placed just abaft the bow. I had printed instruc- 
tions with me. Did not show them to the captain of the Felici- 
dade. Her decks could not have been laid for any purpose than to 
receive slaves. There were no places for bolts. I could not say if there 
had been any slaves on board. She had been several times on shore. 
We had chased her six or seven times before, or a vessel very much like 
her. I do not know that any authority was shown to the men in the 
Echo except the English uniform and the ensign flying in the boat. 

Re-examined.—Serva knew me very well the next morning when I was 
talking with him. I told him I detained him asa slaver. This conver- 
sation took place in the Felicidade, with Serva, Cirqueira, and Santos. 
I am sure they knew that I was a British officer, and that they were de- 
tained as slavers. The Wasp boat was abaft the foremast of the Felici- 
dade. Ihoisted the colours in her, and called the men to witness that 
they were up. When I left Palmer the cotours wé¥e taken down. 

By the Jury.—I was about fifteen or sixteen miles from the coast when 
I touk the Echo. The men would have been landed at the first port we 
made, when their expenses would have been paid. 

Antonio di Cirqueira.—I had the command of the Felicidade. She 
was fitted out for smuggling. By smuggling, I mean carrying slaves. 
[After giving an account of the capture of the Felicidade, and of the 
subsequent capture of the Echo, he proceeded ]—Twelve ot s.er men were- 
sent on board the Felicidade. Allthe prisoners were among tn-m except 
Majaval. They were put in the forecastle, and a sentry put over them, 
except Serva and his brother-in-law, who were allowed to remain on deck. 
They remained there all night, until the officer went on board the Echo, 
when Santos went with him. That night I had no communication with 
them. ‘The next morning Serva and his brother-in-law asked me the 
time of the day. Servaasked me if I had any coffee on board. I answered 
no, but said there was some tea. Serva sent a lad to take some coffee 
out of a bag. After it was made we all sat down to drink it, myself, 
Serva, his brother-in-law, and Mr. Stupart. Then the officer got up to go 
below. Serva put the question to me about killing the Englishmen. The 
first word he said was, ‘‘ We have got something here to do. I have four 
men I can put confidence in to kilt all the English and throw them over- 
board, and then take the schooner, and after that we can take the brigan- 
tine.’”’ I safd, ‘‘ Don’t you forget that you are here between the English 
cruisers, which are crossing to and fro; that a steamer was cruising, and 
likewise the S¢ar.’’ Serva’s answer was, ‘‘You are a man void of 
spirit. I have four men I can put confidence in,” repeating what 
he had before said. I then answered him as I had done before. 
Serva replied that I wanted spirit, on which I said if he did not 
hold his tongue on such a thing as that I should make it known 
to the officers. Serva said he would say nothing more about it. Im- 
mediately after the lientenant went into the boat, and Serva’s brother-in- 
law went with him to the Echo. The brother-in-law was present during 
this conversation, and could hear it. Three Englishmen and two Kroomen 
were standing on the deck, and the quartermaster. I saw no other until 
the young officer came from the Echo. He came with an Englishman 
and seven other men. This was Mr. Palmer. When he came on board 
he went to bathe himself, and let the boat drop astern with the men in 
her. None of the men in the boat are here, but one of the witnesses not 
in court was in that boat. The officer, after bathing, came on board and 
was sitting aft shaving himself. It was about eight or nine in the morn- 
ing. The other Englishmen were thus placed—one was at the helm, 


-another sitting with Palmer, another in the bow forward, who was tipsy, 


another was midships, asleep, and the other was placed as sentry over the 
hatchway, but was asleep. There were no more Englishmen, but the 
two Kroomen were there. At this time Serva went to the hatchway and 
called the men to come up and commit the murder. I was aft, but came 
forward, seeing Serva at the hatchway, and having suspicion. I caught 
Serva by the hand and said, ‘* Don’t be foolish.” Serva was still calling 
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the men to come up. Ag ag a oaatiggy Hisgnatensssssae et llpes, ae 
to the quartermaster and Mr. Palmer. quartermaster ran and caught 
a bar of iron and struck Alvez on the head, and then caught him up and 
flung him overboard. When struck down he fell on the fore part of the 
deck on the starboard side. Alvez was coming up the hatchway when he 
was struck with a knife in his hand. All had knives. More than two at 
a time could not come up. Alvez was the first, but was on the deck 
when the quartermaster struck him. As soon as he had thrown 
Alvez overboard he took a handspike and began to defend himself. They 
were all upon deck at that time, except two or three who stopped below, 
saying they were poorly. Antonio Joaquim, Santos, and Jose Antonio 
were on the deck before, on the plea that they were-poorly. I never saw 
a knife in their hands, but they had got knives in their belts. Antonio 
Joaquim was lying down forward. When the men came up they all be- 
gan with their knives on the quartermaster. There were four or five upon 
him. Majaval was not there; he was aft in the cabin, making bread. 
Francesco, Martinos, and Ribeiro, all had knives. They fell on the quar- 
termaster. He was trying to defend himself with a handspike, but they 
wounded him with their knives. In the meantime Serva called the men 
out of the boats, and Majaval ran up out of the cabin with a long cook- 
ing knife in his hand. He went up to Palmer and struck him on the left 
side. He fell on the gunwale of the vessel. Then Majaval caught hold 
of his feet and pitched him overboar’. After that he went and gave his 
assistance forward. The next man was killed by one who killed himself 
afterwards. He killed one of the men lying down. The men forward 
were cutting and slaying forward. The man they had been cutting was 
lying outside the vessel, and had hold of the fore sheet. This was the 
sentry. Some struck him on the head with great pieces of wood, but he 
did not let go. Ribeiro then cut his fingers off and he sunk. I cannot 
tell who killed Mullins, the quartermaster, as they were all upon him, but 
he was killed and thrown overboard. The two Kroomen jumped over- 
board themselves, Serva was standing on the deck, having taken com- 
mand, calling out ‘‘ Kill them; kill them and fling ’em overboard.”’ 
After all were killed and thrown overboard, Serva ordered the peak of 
the mainsail to be lowered, es a signal to his brother-in-law to rise and 
kill those in the Echo. He then gave orders to hoist the Brazilian colours, 
which was done, and they made off to the Echo. They shipped the gear 
on the side next the Echo, and placed them in readiness to fire. Serva 
ordered me to point the gun. All the men were standing behind me. 
I was obliged to do this. I elevated the gun, but did not fire. One of 
the prisoners fired. Then Serva gave me orders to hail the Echo to heave 
to, and likewise to hollow to his brother-in-law that all the Englishmen 
were dead. I did this. I saw Lieutenant Stupart, an English sailor, 
Serva’s brother-in-law, and another prisoner, who ran up in the 
fore top. We sailed on until we came to the bow of the Echo, and 
then fired another gun. This was done by Serva’s orders. After 
firing the two guns, finding the brigantine did not heave to, we made 
off. Four days after we fell in with the S/ar. About three or four 
o’clock, the Star took possession of her. During the chase Serva gave 
orders either to luff or keep away, as the case required. When he found 
he could not get away, he began to drink rum and wine. The Star when 
she came up fired ten muskets and a gun, and then took possession of 
her. As soon as the Star came alongside the men began to stow them- 
selves away, except Serva and the man at the helm, who remained on 
deck. Serva was drunk. All the men were taken on board the Sfar. 
When I came on board Serva said, ‘‘ You say that I am a passenger.” 
They gave the commander the name of Virginia as the name of the Echo, 
and desired me to say the same. In the course of four days I communicated 
to the commander what had happened. The commander was very kind 
and free, and I thought justice would be done. I thought an unjust 
crime had been committed. I waited four days, because I was in fear, 
not being sure whether the officers would be kind or rash. 
Cross-examined by Mr. Serjeant Manning.—The instant I got hold of 
Serva’s hand I made a sign to the quartermaster. He was thirteen or 
fourteen feet from the hatchway at the time. I pointed one hand to the 


‘hatchway, and beckoned with the other for him to come. I made no 


signals to either of the other Englishmen when we hove down on the Echo, 
by private orders. I took the helm and steered. 
Cross-examined by Mr. Collier.—When Alves was thrown over, he 


: got into the boat, and remained there until it was all over. When he 
-came on board he took up the blood from the deck in his hand, and drank 


it. He did this because he had not had his revenge. 

E. F. Rozegres was then called. After giving an account of his voyage 
on board the Echo, and the capture of that ship, from whence he was 
removed to the Felicidade, and placed in the boat which was towed astern, 
he proceeded as follows :—Could not see on deck. Saw two blacks come 
overboard, who swam away. I saw two white men in the water, who dis- 
appeared all in a moment, and there was blood in the water. This noise 
lasted a good half hour, ifnot three-quarters. I heard a vuice say, ‘‘ Kill, 
kill.” I could not see Serva. I think the voice was Serva’s, but I could 
not swear to the voice. The first one who called to me and others in the 
boat was Serva, to come on the deck. He told us to come on deck 
as there was nothing more to fear. We went on deck, I found all the 
prisoners on board, but could not swear they were on deck. Alves was 
on the deck, near the main hatchway. Four were wounded and covered 
with blood. The blood came from their heads. I did not see Martinos 
at first, but saw him three or four minutes after. He was coming from 
the fore part of the vessel. The same day I learnt that he had been 
wounded. I saw them dressing their wounds. The blood was spread in 
different places on the deck, and afterwards it was trod about by the feet. 
There were footmarks. Serva was on board. Every one was giving 
orders, but under the orders of Serva. He was the principal person. 
Serva gave orders to steer down alongside to the Echo. We went down. 
There was a shot fired at the Echo in midships and another on the bow. 
I heard some one speak; it was Serva, He said, ‘‘ Joye, throw yourself 
in the sea.’’? That was his nephew. He said, ‘‘ There is no fear, there 
are no more English on board.’’ I did not see any colours hoisted, but 
I saw them afterwards lowered down and put away. After they fired, they 
hauled up the boat alongside, and sailed away. Three days after, about 
two in the morning, they fell in with the Star. 

This witness was cross-examined by Mr. Serjeant Manning, Mr. Collier, 
and the Judge; but nothing important was elicited. 


The same intense interest which was manifested yesterday was increased 
rather than diminished to-day. 

The first witness called this morning was Seberino da Costa, I went 
on board the Felicidade with the other prisoners, in a boat under the 
command of English sailors. I was put down with the others in the fore- 
castle. I saw Majaval looking down the hatchway, conversing with the 
other prisoners below. I also saw Cirqueira in the schooner in the morn- 
ing. Majaval was the cook. Francesco and Alves were talking below. 
I could hear what passed. All of them were present, and could hear. 
Either Alves, or Francesco, said one to the other, ‘‘ Oh, go up and kill 
the Englishmen, and go and take the brigantine.’’ Al] agreed except 
Ribeiro, who said, ‘‘No; but let the English land us at Onen, The 
cruisers would take us and make an end of us.’’ The others then called 
him a coward and a fearful man. He afterwards consented to go. 
Ribeiro said, after some time, ‘‘ Well, when you are ready, I am ready.”’ 
Francesco asked me if I had a knife. 1 said, ‘‘No.’’ He replied, “ I 
have a knife to give you.’’ I said, ‘‘ You had better let it alone.’’ Fran- 
cesco then said, ‘* If you don’t go I’ll kill you.” He then described the 
mode in which they hid their knives, and went on deck. He then heard 
a noise of scuffling, and Ribeiro came below (where he the witness had 

remained), with his head cut open. He then went on deck, the appear- 
ance of which he described as the other witness had done, and went on to 
confirm him in reference to the other events which immediately followed. 

Thomas Lethbridge.—I was as corporal on board the Star. On the 
6th March we were returning from Prince’s Island to Lagos. We saw a 
sail and gave chase. Sent boats under the command of Lieut. Etheridge, 
whotook her. She proved to be the Felicidade. The crew were below, 
and were about twenty men. They were all sent upon deck. The ten 
prisoners and three witnesses were there. Four of them, Alves, Ribeiro, 
Francesco, and Martinos, had wounds. They were the seventh sabre cuts 
and were fresh. They said the wounds were occasioned by the falling of 
amast. Lieutenant Etheridge asked the name of the vessel, and was 
toldthe Virginia. I wassent with the prisoners, and three or four other 
men on board the Penelope. On the 5th and 6th of May they were sent 
on board the Rapid, where I found the prisoners, and came home with 
them to Plymouth. 

Thomas Wood.—I was a seaman on board the Wasp. On the 2nd of 
March I accompanied Mr. Palmer with seven men from the Wasp in the 
jolly boat. We boarded the Echo, and hoisted the red ensign. The 
same night about ten o’clock we took fourteen of the crew of the Echo to 
the Felicidade. 

Lieutenant Wilson.—On the 6th of March we chased a vessel. Lieut. 
Etheridge boarded her. She was the Felicidade. 1 went ontboard the 
same day with seven men. Prisoners on board said she was the Virginia. 
They were all removed to the Star, except ten, which I took with me in 
the Felicidade. On the 16th March we met with a squall and the vessel 
was capsized. We made a raft, and were on it twenty days. Five of the 
ten men died. When the Felicidade went down, belts, such as they wear 
round their bodies, went down in her. One was saturated with blood. 

Lieutenant Stupart, recalled.—All that was done in taking possession 
of the Echo was done by my orders, The Felicidade was so near at the 
time that we almost ran foul of each other. 

By a Juryman (we believe a Frenchman, who asked a great many 
questions throughout the trial with considerable skill and propriety).— 
Cannot say whether the men in the Felicidade had any knives. They 
were searched on board the Wasp. When the fourteen came from the 
Echo to the Felicidade, I ordered them to be searched and their knives 
taken away, but I cannot say if they had any, as I was not in a position 
to see them. When they were sent below they were quite safe, and one 
man could have kept the whole. 

Louis Hastzlett stated that he was keeper of the papers in the 
Foreign Office, and produced the Brazilian treaty, and proved the signature 
of Don Pedro annexed to it. By the first article of this treaty it is de- 
clared that any Brazilian or English subject engaged in any way in carry- 
ing on the slave-trade shall be guilty of piracy. 

Cirqueira also was recalled, to speak to the blow which he stated he 
saw the quartermaster give to Alves. He said it was with the stancheon, 
and that the quartermaster swung it, and then let it fall, as he thought, 
rather gently on his head. 

The same juror as before again put some questions to him, at which 
another juryman complained, saying it was a waste of their time. But 
the foreigner persevered, saying it was a most fearful responsibility which 
they had cast upon them, and he wished to satisfy his mind on every point, 
a declaration which was warmly approved of by the learned judge. He 
elicited that Cirqueira had not seen three of the prisoners take any actual 
or decisive part in the murders. These were Santos, Jose Antonio, and 
Manoel Antonio. 

Mr. Godson informed the Court that this was the case on the part of 
the prosecution. 

‘ Mr. Serjeant Manning then rose, and submitted to the learned judge 
that there was no case to goto thejury. The offence with which the pri- 
soners stood charged was alleged to have been committed on the high 
seas. It was a clear proposition of law that offences committed by a 
foreigner out of the jurisdiction of this country were not cognisable in 
our courts. Here the offence, if committed at all, was committed on 
board a Brazilian vessel, wrongly detained, as he should clearly show, by 
the officers of the Wasp, and consequently, for the purpose of jurisdiction, 
must be considered to be done in the territory of Brazil. The capture of 
the Felicidade was altogether illegal. By the treaty with Brazil it was 
stipulated that for carrying out the objects of that treaty, all the pro- 
visions of a treaty made with Portugal in 1817 should be taken as incor- 
porated in this treaty, as if all its provisions were named init. One of 
the provisions of this treaty was, that certain instructions to be prepared 
under that treaty should be taken as a part of it. By the ninth article of 
this convention the contracting parties consented that their respective 
ships should have power to search each other’s vessel, and in the event of 
there being slaves there, may take such vessel. And in the first article 
of the instructions it is expressly enjoined that ships where no slaves are 
found shall not be detained. It will follow, therefore, that the capture 
of the Felicidade was illegal, seeing she had no slaves on board at the time 





ofher capture. It is true, by the first article of the convention between 
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Brazil and this country, which had been relied on by the counsel for the 
prosecution, it was stated that whoever should in anywise trade in slaves 
should be deemed pirates. But even supposing this first article of that 
convention was alone to govern this case, without any reference to the 
treaty with Portugal, the capture would still be illegal, as the Felicidade 
was not trading in slaves. Her being fitted up to carry slaves was not a 
trading in slaves; for if it were, where would you commence? You 
might say she had begun trading, when she was in a harbour in Brazil, if 
it was determined to send her on such a voyage. If, then, the Felicidade 
was illegally captured, the officers of the Wasp had no right to take the 
crew of the Echo, and confine them in her. But not only was the capture 
of the Felicidade illegal, but the capture of the Echoalso. By the seventh 
article of the instructions, which must be considered as a part of this 
treaty, it was ordered that no search should take place by any officer, under 
the rank of a lieutenant. In this case the search and capture of the Echo 
was by Mr. Palmer, the deceased, who was only a midshipman! It is 
not sufficient that Lieutenant Stupart was within hail ; that was no com- 
pliance with the instructions, and, consequently, the capture and seizure 
were illegal. If these vessels were thus wrongly taken, then it would 
follow that the prisoners were illegally imprisoned, and in such a case 
they had a right to use all the force that was necessary to escape from 
such imprisonment. And even if these circumstances should not justify 
the violence altogether, they would have the effect necessarily of reducing 
the offence of the prisoners from murder to manslaughter. 


Mr. Collier followed on the same side, contending that the Court had 
no jurisdiction, and insisting it would be an act of injustice to try parties 
by laws of which without fault they were utterly ignorant, and which 
might be altogether opposite to the laws under which they lived. He 
also contended that it was necessary, under the Portuguese treaty, and 
consequently under this, that there should be instructions on board the 
capturing vessel, and it was proved in this instance that there were none 
on board the Felicidade at the time of the capture. 

Mr. Godson, contra, contended that there was clear jurisdiction, as 
the offence was committed on a vessel under the dominion of the Queen, 
and which must therefore be within her jurisdiction. Then the capture 
was perfectly legal. The first treaty with Portugal was in 1815. There 
was another with the same country in 1817, and then came the treaty 
with Brazil in 1823. The former treaties are no longer in force. By 
the first article of the Brazilian treaty, parties engaged in the slave-trade 
were declared to be pirates, if so engaged three years from the signing 
the convention. By the second article, provision was made for the 
suppression of the trade, until the final abolition of it, at the end of 
three years, should take place. In the third article, it is agreed that 
the provisions of the Portuguese treaties should be incorporated in this 
treaty. But this was only for the three years, at the end of which the 
first article of the convention was alone in force, and this was the only 
governing rule or law when this offence was committed. But even if 
this was not the case, the capture of this vessel was legal. With respect 
to the Felicidade, she was evidently fitted out for the slave-trade, and 
her own captain has confessed and proved that he had carried slaves in 
her, and was there for the purpose of dealing in slaves. The Echo had 
actually slaves on board, and she was taken by Lieut. Stupart, as he 
was sufficiently near to give his orders. It was not necessary that the 
taking possession by him should be with his own hand, if it was under 
his immediate orders. There were also instructions on board the Wasp. 
It was not necessary they should be on board the Felicidade, or it 
would follow that the boat of no ship could take a slaver, if they fell in 
with one. But these instructions, if not complied with, would be of 
no consequence, as they are only directory, and do not at all affect the 
validity of the capture. The capture of those vessels was therefore 
legal ; the prisoners were in legal custody, and if they killed their guards 
to get out of it, they were guilty of murder. 

Mr. Cockburn followed on the same side, and contended that if the 
Felicidade was to be taken to be engaged in the slave-trade, which was 
the only doubtful point in the case, the capture was quite legal. That 
she was engaged in the slave-trade was clear, as she was proceeding on a 
voyage for that purpose. If it were held that a vessel could only be con- 
sidered as engaged in the slave-trade when she had slaves actually on 
board, the object of the treaty—viz., the prevention of the slave-trade, 
could never be effected. If she was so engaged, then, by the first article 
of the Brazilian treaty, her crew was guilty of piracy ; and although the 
regulations referred to may be questions to be argued with regard to any 
proceedings to be taken for the condemnation of the vessel as a slaver, 
they could have no effect in a case like the present. If they were pirates, 
they were lawfully detained, as any other pirates would be, and their 

ture was legal. 
Mr. Bethan followed on the same side. 

Mr. Serjeant Manning and Mr. Collier having replied, ; 

Mr. Baron Platt ruled that those vessels were clearly engaged in the 
slave-trade—that their being so made them guilty of an act of piracy—and 
that they were, therefore, legally captured. That the directions contained 
in the instructions which had been referred to, even if they were in opera- 
tion, were only directory, and could not at all affect the question of the 
legality of the capture, at any rate so far as this case was concerned. 


July 26th. 


Mr. Serjeant Manning and Mr. Collier severally addressed the jury, at 
considerable length, on behalf of their respective clients. 

Mr. Godson then replied on the part of the Crown. : 

Mr. Baron Platt summed up the case most carefully and minutely, 
going over every fact given in evidence, and commenting upon each at 
considerable length. His lordship was nearly four hours in the discharge 
. M9 a votive from court to consider their verdict. They were absent 
about half an hour, and then returned, when they pronounced a verdict 
of Guilty against seven of the prisoners, and acquitted the other three, 
who were Sebastian de Santos, Manuel Antonio, and Jose Antonio. 

The crier demanded the usual silence, which being obtained, 

Mr. Baron Platt, in an impressive manner, sentenced these seven 
miserable men to be hung, holding out no hope of mercy to them. 

Majaval, through the interpreter, then requested that he might be per- 





ad 

mitted to inform the Queen of Spain of his situation, and complaine 
that justice had not been done to him. : 

The learned Judge said he might ask for any indulgence of the govern- 
ment, about which he would not at all interfere. 

The prisoners were then handcuffed, and removed from the court. 

It was stated that Serva was a man of ‘considerable property, and that 
Majaval had belonged to a good family in Spain, from which country he 
had been obliged to fly. 





TEXAS. 


Ir is very mortifying to perceive that those races in America: 
which uphold slavery and the old aristocracy of colour should be 
thriving and increasing in numbers, wealth, peace, and power, whilst: 
that race which has proclaimed the great principle of human equality, 
and acted upon it, should remain poor and divided, its industry paralyzed, 
its efforts at political organization utter failures, and its very existence 
threatened by the encroachments of its neighbours. The Anglo-Ameri- 
cans and the Portuguese-Brazilians thrive; the Spanish race, even in 
the most favoured position, dwindles. Within 20 years the Anglo- 
Americans have swollen from 10,000,000 to 18,000,000; within the 
same time, being about the period of their freedom, the Mexicans have: 
increased from 6,000,000 to 7,000,000, that, too, being mostly Indian 
increase. There are 1,000,000 of whites in Mexico, 2,000,000 of mixed 
race, 4,000,000 of Indians. How can such a population withstand or- 
compete with the expansive power of the Anglo-American? And yet 
the philanthropist could not hesitate which to prefer. In Mexico, the 
Indian walks armed by the side of the white man, his best support, his 
free labourer, and friend. The American drives his slave gang before 
him to the cultivation of a new soil. The worst features of humanity are- 
prominent in the one, the best features in the other; but the bad pre- 
vails, and, as we cannot take upon us to set straight by the strong hand 
what we think unfitting in the ways of Providence, we must deplore and 
abide. There does indeed seem to be a powerful demon employed 
counteracting and undoing all that we have done or can do against 
slavery and the slave-trade. Nowhere has it more completely baffled 
our efforts than on this very land of Texas, But the struggle was from 
the first a vain one. Had we, indeed, on first recognising the indepen- 
dence of Texas procured a recognition of it from Mexico, and poured 
European capital and population into it, we might have reared an 
independent state; but capital refused to repair thither, the American 
alone migrated to Texas. In such circumstances to hope that Texas 
would not declare itself politically Anglo-American, as it was left to- 
become in population and commercial connection, was idle. How strong 
the national current ran in that direction we see from the unanimity of 
the Texan assemblies. They are all American toa man. If they ever 
affected to desire independence, it was to to force Jonathan to grant 
them fair terms. This they seem to have got, though not without 
terrifying President Polk, by shaking hands with Captain Elliot. The 
conditions of the United States were churlish; the grudging Senate of 
Washington passed them in order that the Texans might demur, that 
fresh negotiations might take place, that thus the matter should again 
come before Congress, and allow time and European interference to 
defeat annexation. President Polk has, however, defeated the purpose 
of his own Senate, he has out-promised and out manceuvred England, 
cajoled the Texans into a vote of annexation, and acted thereon promptly 
by the despatch of ships and regiments to the Rio Grande. Polk has 
shown himself in this a worthy son of Jackson ; indeed, an improvement 
upon old Hickory, since he has avoided the violence and bloodshed 
which accompanied the General’s seizure of the Floridas. The question 
now is, whether the British Government arid that of France, having 
failed, will be content to refrain from all further interference. Will 
they give up their treaties with Texas? Will Englishmen give up their 
claim upon Texas, as portion of Mexico, for the 60,000,000 dollars due 
by Mexico to them? Will these European powers remain strangers 
to the settlement of a new frontier between Mexico and the 30th state 
of the union, or will attempts be made, by negotiation at Washington, 
to settle these in conjunction with the Oregon frontier? Mr. M‘Lane 
is on his way to England to negotiate the latter affair. The very mission 
shows a desire, on the part of the President, to come to some amicable 
arrangement, and the sooner this is done the better, for the American 
zeal for territory having been satisfied in the direction of Texas, will now 
throw itself into the Oregon question with the usual fury of appeals to 
popular desires. It remains to be seen what attitude will be taken by 
the American Whigs, by those who stigmatized annexation. If Mexico 
remain quiet, they will have but weak arguments to bring forward. 
President Polk’s success will add to his popularity, as well as that of 
the Democrats, and there seems little doubt that these are determined 
to follow up their victory by reducing the protecting tariff down to a 
tariff requisite for revenue alone. It seems to be confidently asserted 
that Mr. Walker will propose this measure at the opening of Congress. 
Should it take place, it will in some measure reconcile England to the 
loss of free-trade with Texas.— Examiner. 





Correspondence, 





To the Editar of the Anti-Slavery Reporter. 


Srr,—Amongst the numerous proofs that are arriving of the rapid ad- 
vance of the anti-slavery cause in the United States, none I consider more: 


striking and important than the following opinion, given by the venéfablé _ vp 


friend a day or two ago, who had just visited him, and who, while 


ex-president, John Quincy Adams, contained in a letter I received 2a 
ing warmly of his kind and cordial reception, and of his hospitabié 


Rss ft: 
simple entertainment, quotes John Quincy Adams’s observations ‘on ee j 


anti-slavery cause thus :— Rims: 
He said, that his observations during the last six months Bad led . 


him to believe that the time was now approaching when the strongh POR si ish 
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slavery would be shaken from its foundation, and he had now more hope 
for its extinction than he ever had before. He believed that the excite- 
ment produced by the Texan annexation had brought the subject in a 
new ght before the American people; and that, in future, measures 
would be debated by both the North and South, in relation to their bear- 
ing on slavery, and thus opportunity would be frequently given to have 
the whole case discussed in Congress. He had always thought that 
slavery would never bear free discussion, but the great difficulty was to 
get the Southerners willing to discuss it ; and now, having commenced it 
themselves, (alluding to Dr. Fuller’s controversy with Dr. Wayland,) he 
thought there was no going back, but that, in future, they would be 
obliged to come out and defend it. 

Believing I shall not be improperly infringing upon private confidence 
in sending the foregoing for publication in the Anti-Slavery Reporter, 

Iam, respectfully, 


Birmingham, 7th month, 19, 1845. JosEPH STURGE. 





Foreign Entelligence. 





Unirep States.—Maryianp Siavery AND SLAVE-JAILS.— 
(Extract of a letter from C. T. Torrey) :—‘‘ I may as well improve this 
occasion to add a few illustrations of Maryland slavery and slave-jails. 

“« Your readers in years past will not fail to remember the atrocious 
colonization laws of this State; laws almost perfectly nullified by the 
‘voice of public sentiment. Now and then men greedy of gain will enforce 
them. A coloured man, free, poor, of good character, belonging to Fre- 
derick county, Maryland, went into Pennsylvania with a drove of cattle, 
and was gone more than the legal twenty days. On his return, two mis- 
creants worthless in purse and character, but with whitish faces, com- 
plained of him, got him in jail, and in various ways contrived to rua up 
the bill of fine and costs to over 70 dollars. For this he was sold as a slave 
for life, purchased by a slave-trader in this city (Slatter, I think), and sent 
to the far South. It was this summer. 

** Another case: a certain Dr. D s, of Howard district, sent to 
this jail -4 old black man, his wife, a bright mulatto woman, and her four 
little cl ‘‘lren, all whiter than their mother! ‘Two of them the woman 
said were her master’s; the husband said they all were. No doubt of 
it. They have since been sold to the slave-traders. Such occurrences 
are by no means unusual here. Yet the Christians of Baltimore never 
know anything about them when you ask; in truth, it would be incredible 
news to nine-tenths of the better sort of people of this city, that from two 
to four thousand slaves are every year sold in their midst, including at 
least five hundred members of the body of Christ, humble, prayerfal, 
ignorant, but sincere Christians. Such topics they do not inquire into. 
‘ The righteous perish, and no man’ of them ‘ layeth it to heart.’ Why? 
the victims are poor black, or yellow, and American slaves, victims of 
the great American slave-trade. But it is perfect folly to rebuke the 
slave-trade. The trader is the mere agent of the slave-holder. The great 
-crime is holding a man in slavery. 

** Items of a different class :—It is very common here for the police, and 
other slave-hunting knaves, to play tricks on slave-holders. 1 will give 
you a few samples. One police firm has in pay over twenty coloured 
spies here, besides others in Philadelphia and elsewhere. Their business 
is to inveigle slaves to run away, hide them up, and betray them. When 
the master misses them he soon advertises his 100 dollars reward ; often 
he applies to this very police firm for aid! In a few days they are ready, 
of course, to hand over the poor victim of their arts, and pocket the re- 
ward, besides getting praised as very vigilant officers! They once had in 
their pay an active member of a northern vigilance committee, who is 
well known to me. He is not now on the committee. 

‘* Another trick is somewhat similar. Many coloured people, for ten 
miles around, are suffered to come to Baltimore on the sabbath to see their 
friends and attend church. A constable desirous of raising the wind 
finds one without a pass, puts him in jail or some place of confinement— 
sometimes in one of the slave-prisons—says nothing about it till the mas- 
ter offers his reward, and then Mr. Constable coolly pockets the reward 
ofhis knavery. Besides, the slave, as a suspected runaway, is commonly 
sold to the traders at a low price, and the trader, out of pure gratitude, (!) 
gives the officer another fee. I defeated one such precious scheme since 
my imprisonment by writing to the slaveholder, a humane man, and thus 
saved a pious slave from being torn from his family for life. I got two 
enemies by it. 

** Another trick is managed by the connivance of the jail-keepers. A 
runaway is put in jail, and the keeper, for a specified fee (five dols.), gives 
exclusive notice to a particular trader of the fact ; this gives the trader a 
chance to negotiate with the master at a distance, and get his slave at 
half-price, buying him ‘on the wing.’ This has often been done this 
summer. One of the visitors of the jail, to whom I mentioned it, de- 
fended it as a perquisite of the prison officers. 

‘* Another ‘ perquisite’ of these gentry is 20 per cent. of the fees for all 
the cases they are able to give a lawyer, with whom a bargain is previously 
made. Of course, none but a very inferior lawyer would degrade himself 
by making such a bargain. 

‘‘ This summer a very amusing quarrel took place between our keepers 
and their legal coadjutor, as to the honesty of the latter in paying over the 
proper share of the fees! They tried to drive a bargain with another, one 
of my friends, but received no countenance from him. You see the art of 
‘ sponging’ is not altogether to be classed among ‘the lost arts’ of a 
primeval world. is 

‘‘These hungry animals are very ready to plunder the slaveholder ; 
they do it often: of course, they will not scruple to do the like with the 
free coloured man, and others of the more defenceless classes. I believe I 
owe not a little of the brutality and vile reports of which I have been 
the object to the vengeance of parties whom I disappointed of such profits 
since my imprisonment.” 

Tae Internat SLave-TRADE.—We copy the following from the 
River State Review,a paper published in Marion, Alabama :—‘‘ Negroes 
sold last sale day at the court-house rather high, it seems to us, for the 
buyers and times, but most assuredly not too high for those compelled 











to part with them. Fellows brought near 650 dollars, average; one 
brought as high as 692 dollars. Women sold for from 500 dollars to 
610 dollars, one only bringing the latter sum. Girls about fourteen years 
old sold from 375 dollars to 400 dollars. Some families sold in propor- 
tion much less.’’ The annexation of Texas has raised the price of slaves 
from thirty to fifty per cent., and the effect of this is a most powerful 
stimulus to the slave-trade, and to the breeding of slaves for sale. The 
domestic slave-trade was never livelier than it is now, in most parts of 
the south and west. The rush of emigration to Texas is prodigious, and 
the purchase of slaves for that market is beginning to be prosecuted with 
astonishing vigour. The roads towards New Orleans, and the routes via 
the Red River, are thronged with slaves.—New York Express. 

A Neero steaer named Lewis arrived at St. Louis lately with 
two black boys, whom he sold for 900 dols., receiving the money, and 
then eloped. Next day the boys divulged that Lewis had enticed them 
from their owner, a Mr. Nelson, of Memphis, under a promise of running 
them off to Canada.—New York Sun. 

Brazit.—The legislature has enacted that an additional charge 
of 20 per cent. on the existing duty upon British goods shall be imposed, 
until Brazilian sugar shall be admitted into the British market on the 
same terms as that of other countries. This will raise the duty from 30 
to about 36 per cent. 





PortuGaL.—The flattering testimony rendered by Sir Robert 
Peel in Parliament to the sincerity and loyal conduct of Portugal in 
causing her cruisers to take active measures on the coast of Africa for 
the suppression of the slave-trade, in accordance with the provisions of 
the treaty signed in July, 1842, has afforded great satisfaction to the 
Governinent kere and to public men. Most opportunely comes at. the 
same moment Official intelligence from Venezuela, by the fine frigate Don 
Fernando, lately built at Zoa, and making her appearance now at Lisbon 
for the first time, that a splendidly successful effort has just been made 
by the Portuguese navy on the coast of Africa, by which three different 
slaving expeditions have been defeated at the same period, two prizes 
made, and a third ship destroyed. The gratifying details are as follows: 
The schooner of war, Nymph, gave chase, on the 4th of May last, to 
a small schooner without name, flag, or papers, and captured her, after 
a pursuit of six hours, with 92 slaves on board. She was pronounced a 
good prize at Loanda on the 14th of the same month —a most creditable 
degree of celerity. On the following day (Sth of May) to the preceding 
capture, the corvette Relampago, a capitai sailer, made prize at the 
mouth of the river Coanza of a slaving brig, the Constante Amizade, 
with Brazilian papers, and every proof of the illicit traffic. Onthe 18th 
she carried the seized brig into Loanda, there to be judged by the Mixed 
Commission. The Relampago subsequently gave chase to another brig, 
which its slaving crew ran ashore near the mouth of the same river 
Coanza, where the heavy breakers speedily dashed her to pieces. I thus 
have the satisfaction to record three distinct and complete successes, 
and to add my belief that the slave-trade repression will be zealously 
and cordially concurred in by the Portuguese navy. 





Areerta.—Dr. Alexander Record, having visited Algeria, has 
gone to Italy, to demand of the Pope authority to place a chest in the 
French churches, to receive money for the redemption of slaves in the 
French colonies.—Le Sud. 





Miscellanea. 


Mr. Commissioner ScuenueEy.—Mr. and Mrs. Schenley and 
family have returned to Shute House, the set of Sir William Pole, bart. 
We are glad to see this intrepid agent in 1:2 good work of suppressing 
the slave-trade once more restored to the shores of old England. His 
steadfast exertions in the cause of humanity entitle him to the thanks of 
the community ; and if public rewards are to be given for services ren- 
dered, sacrifices made, and risks endured, we should hope that Mr.. 
Schenley’s three years’ residence in Surinam, in addition to his previous 
residence at Havana, will entitle him to some signal mark of approba- 
tion from our gracious Sovereign, in order that others may be encouraged 
to pursue an equally honourable and fearless course. It requires not less 
courage to face the insidious evils of a pestilent clime, than the open 
force of hostile array ; and when to these are added the fearless discharge 
of responsible public duties, under circumstances requiring great moral 
courage and practical benevolence, we think that the bestowal of public 
honours becomes more a matter of duty to the public than of reward to 
the recipient.— Western Times: 

Tue Sugar Trave.—[From Trueman and Cook’s Cireular.]— 
A very minute inquiry has been instituted among the grocers and retail 
dealers throughout the metropolis and adjoining districts, the result of 
which is both curious and interesting. Jn the wealthier quarters the in- 
crease in the consumption of sugar varies from 10 to 20 per cent., but in 
the eastern parts of the town and poorer suburbs, it actually ranges from 
30 to 60 per cent. 

Tue Sucar Marxets.—The Russian Government has thrown 
open the markets of that country for a twelvemonth; and it is said that 
the English refiners are preparing ‘‘ refined goods,’’ that is, sugars, for 
that market with so much vigour, that they will be able to send in a sup- 
ply for two or three years. This is one cause of the present activity of 
the sugar refining trade.—Liverpool Times. 

Cuinese Sucars.—We understand that the Chinese sugars im- 
ported into London were very much better than the samples shown at 
Liverpool, and that there is a prospect of a considerable trade in sugar 
with the Chinese empire.—Liverpool Times. 
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